constitutes a high-risk population by any definition. The ability of women to secure stable employment with an income sufficiently high to support a family is problematic in any case; for a woman ex-offender, the task is even more difficult. Thus her ability to become reestablished in the economic exchanges within the family is diminished. Furthermore, the family's ability to reintegrate the woman ex-offender into socially legitimate friendship networks and into familial authority relationships is undermined by the greater social stigma attached to female offenders. Indeed, mothers report the stigma associated with criminality and imprisonment as being more problematic for their children than for themselves (Baunach 1979a, LaPointe 1977, Morris 1965, Sack 1977, Sack et al 1976).
A disproportionate number of incarcerated offenders are young single males. While some of these inmates may have strong ties to a girl friend or common-law wife, most of these offenders are still officially linked to their family of procreation. The mothers of these offenders are often the only visitors and may be the only family members to remain loyal to the offenders despite repeated histories of incarceration (Brodsky 1975).
The rehabilitative potential of the family for these youthful offenders is questionable. Neither the offender nor his parents view him as occupying a central role in the family unit. Further, the young male represents a financial burden and a potential source of emotional aggravation to his parents; as such, their motivation to reengage the offender may be limited. Moreover, youthful offenders tend to come from homes in which conflict is quite prevalent (Glaser 1969). Unfortunately, these conflicts tend to resurface when the youthful offender returns to his parents' home. According to Glaser (1969), such offenders are highly likely to become involved in further criminal activity.
Contextual Factors
The restorative potential of the family will in large part depend upon its internal resources, but the accessibility of external assistance may strengthenopulation (U.S. Department of Justice 1976). Most female offenders are young, single, nonwhite, and of low socioeconomic status (Baunach 1979a, LaPointe 1977). Over 50 percent have at least one child, 23 percent of whom are under the age of 4 (McGowan and Blumenthal 1978, Ward and Kassebaum 1965, as cited in Baunach 1979a). Unlike the male offender with children, whose absence can be mediated by his wife, the female offender is likely to be a single parent with no spouse to fall back upon to oversee the safety and well-being of her children and to maintain the family unit as a viable social group. Female inmates repeatedly express doubts about their competency as mothers and worry about their ability to resume that role when released (Baunach 1979a, LaPointe 1977).e function of the degree of engagement in intrafamilial exchange nets.aluation. In D. Shichor and D. H. Kelly, eds., Critical Issues in Juvenile Delinquency. Lexington, Mass.: Lexington/Heath.
